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BY JUSTUS M. VAN DER KROEF 


NE OF THE PRESSING problems in the Indonesian 

Republic is the existence of different racial and 
ethnic groups whose cultural and economic position has 
assumed a remarkable rigidity over the centuries. The 
government of Indonesia, in principle opposed to any 
special “minority” policy as being contrary to the na- 
tionalist foundation of the state, has out of practical 
necessity been forced on more than one occasion to 
treat sections of the inhabitants as distinct units.’ It 
has done so not merely for foreign minorities like the 
Dutch and the Chinese but also for autocthonous 
groups like the Achehnese and the Ambonese, thereby 
recognizing that Indonesia is in fact a nation of na- 
tions and that in many areas there is often a decidedly 
cosmopolitan concentration.’ In this article the minority 
question will be analyzed on the basis of such a division 
into “foreign” and “authocthonous” groups, with the 
explicit proviso that both groups have been subjected 
to a continuous and extensive process of racial inter- 
mingling.* 

i The provisional constitution of the Indonesian Republic, 
though enjoining equality of legal rights for all citizens and 
extending “equal protection against any discrimination” to all 
(a departure from the differences in citizenship and judicial 
rights connected with therm in Dutch colonial law), has a 
certain ambiguity on this point. See for example article 25: 
“1. The authorities shall not attach any advantages or dis- 
advantages to the fact that citizens belong to a particular 
group of the population. 2. Differences in social and legal 
needs of the various groups of the population shal! be taken 
into consideration.” 

2 An example is the city of Bandung, West Java. Among 

its 789,053 inhabitants in 1954 were the following: 685,065 
Indonesians, 23,350 Chinese (non-citizens), 18,557 Dutch- 
men, 328 Indians, 110 Pakistanis, 86 Americans, 77 Arabs, 48 
Austrians, 114 Germans, as well as smaller numbers of some 
20 other nationalities. Java Bode (Djakarta), October 12, 
1954. 
Mr. van der Kroef teaches in the Department of Foreign 
Studies at Michigan State College and is author of the recent 
book, Indonesia in the Modern World. The second part of this 
article will anpear in the following issue of the Survey. 


In the former category the most important groups 
are the Chinese, the Dutch, the Arabs and the Indians. 
To a large extent these groups face three common 
problems: citizenship and related questions; political 
loyalty; and economic status. For the more than two 
million Chinese in Indonesia, the citizenship question 
is particularly complex since it is interwoven with deep- 
ly embedded patterns of cultural and national pride, 
even in the majority who have been born and raised in 
Indonesia. In the colonial period articulate Chinese 
opinion gtuerally expressed deep opposition to the 
judicial differentiation and alleged social discrimina- 
tion suffered by this minority but, despite official ef- 
forts, the grounds for the same old grievances have 
persisted in the free Indonesian state. As China’s na- 
tional prestige has grown under Mao Tse-tung’s leader- 
ship, the Chinese in Indonesia have, on the whole, 
become less eager to choose Indonesian citizenship, 
partly because they now feel they can count on greater 
protection from Peking, and partly because of their 
increased status in the eyes of the Indonesians. For 


3 On the mixture of minorities with Indonesians see A. 
van Marle, “De groep der Europeanen in Nederlandsch-Indié, 
iets over ontstaan en groci,” Indonesié, Vol. 5 (1951), pp. 
97-121. 
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those Chinese in Indonesia, many of them born and 
educated in the country for generations, who had no 
inclination to support the Peking regime because of 
loyalty to the Kuomintang or to Indonesia itself, the 
citizenship policies of various Indonesian cabinets (es- 
pecially those of former Premier Ali Sastroamijojo) 
were a great disappointment. Initially a rather simple 
procedure of citizenship choice had been established 
at the Round Table Conference which drafted the 
transfer of sovereignty from the Netherlands to the 
Indonesian Republic. Under this procedure all Chinese 
who had been Dutch subjects (which included most of 
the Chinese born in Indonesia and still living there— 
about 70 percent of the whole minority) would auto- 
matically become Indonesian citizens unless they reg- 
istered to the contrary at Chinese consulates in a two- 
year period between December 1949 and December 
1951. It is estimated that over 500,000 Chinese indi- 
cated their preference for Chinese nationality, although 
no accurate data are available. The confusion in regis- 
tration, the ignorance of a number of Chinese who 
failed to register and the desire to exercise still greater 
control over foreign minorities in the country, all led 
the Indonesian cabinet to establish a new citizenship 
preference procedure which would require a Chinese 
to indicate definitely whether he wanted Indonesian 
citizenship, and to obtain the proofs thereof. Though 
a law to this effect was drafted, opposition from minor- 
ity groups (including Chinese and Eurasians, which 
held this method to be discriminatory) compelled the 
cabinet to reconsider the proposed procedure.* All the 
while discussions with the Peking government regarding 
the dual citizenship problem of the Chinese were con- 
tinuing and in April 1955 at the Bandung Conference, 
undoubtedly as a part of Chou En-lai’s conciliatory 
gestures, a rapprochement in the form of a Sino-In- 
donesian citizenship treaty was reached.’ In brief the 
treary provided that anyone eighteen or over or under 
eighteen and married, holding citizenships both of China 
and of Indonesia, will be given two years from the date 
of ratification to choose between them. Consular posts 
in both countries will register the chooser’s designation 
of nationality. Failuze to make a choice will make the 
individual a Chinese citizen if his father is of “Chi- 
nese descent” (a racial connotation pregnant with po- 
tential legal squabbles). Unmarried persons under age 
will have the citizenship of their parents, but on reach- 
ing eighteen will have one year to make a different 
choice if they so desire. Other provisions govern loss 
of citizenship through permanent residence in the other 


4 J. M. van der Krocf, Indonesia in the Modern World 
(Bandung, Indonesia, 1954), Vol. 1, pp. 241-43, 298. 

5 For the provisions of the Sino-Indonesian citizenship 
treaty, see Fer Eastern Survey, May 1955, p. 75. 


country and separate citizenship of spouses unless one 
chooses the citizenship of the other. 

Reaction to this treaty in Indonesia has been so 
vehement, and opposition from various groups so vocif- 
erous, that doubts have been expressed as to whether 
the treaty will be ratified. All the major political parties 
in opposition to the Ali cabinet, among them the 
Masjumi (Muslim) Party, the PSI (Socialist Party— 
more than 30 percent of whose members are anti- 
Communist Chinese), the Catholic and Protestant 
Christian parties, and a splinter faction of the PIR 
(Persatuan Indonesia Rajah—Greater Indonesia Party) 
expressed their opposition to the treaty. So did the 
PIN, the Partai Indonesia Nasional (largely composed 
of Indonesian Eurasians) and the influential BAPERKI 
(Badan Permusjawaratan Kewarganegaraan Indonesia 
—Organization for Deliberation on Indonesian Citizen- 
ship). The latter organization, which comprises about 
50,000 members, is to a large extent the forum of 
Chinese (also of some Arabs and Eurasians) with last- 
ing connections and interests in Indonesia. The criti- 
cisms made by these groups fall into two categories: 
(1) those that concern the technical aspects of the 
treaty; and (2) its broader, international-political im- 
plications. 


Criticism of Treaty 

In the first category the matter of alleged anti- 
Chinese discrimination looms large. Many Chinese 
who believe they are Indonesian citizens on the basis 
of a passive choice now must choose all over again, 
while in the intervening two-year period their legal and 
judicial security will be diminished. Fear is expressed 
by a number of groups that, again through ignorance, 
some Chinese in Indonesia will fail to make a choice 
whereupon they will get the citizenship of “their 
fathers,” i.e., Chinese. Children of Chinese citizens in 
Indonesia will be Chinese rather than Indonesian, while 
their citizenship status is not really permanently solved 
since the treaty will run for only twenty years. The 
two-year period is particularly criticized as too long; 
because of it two fo~mer Ministers, some members of 
parliament, the national bureaucracy, foreign legations 
and even of the armed forces could be considered as 
foreigners; Chinese with Indonesian citizenship who 
have registered for the forthcoming elections might see 
their right to vote questioned. The two-year period, 
it is feared, would also increase the discrimination 
against “foreign” Chinese business interests, a discrim- 
ination already felt to be unjust. Finally, many complex 
problems have been raised by the wording of the treaty; 
e.g., what are the requirements of “dual citizenship”?; 
according to which provisions is a father or mother of 
“Indonesian” or “Chinese” origin, in view of the long 
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process of assimilation?; if the accent is placed on racial 
origin is this not in conflict with the resolution against 
racial discrimination adopted by the Asian-African 
Conference?® In its critique of the treaty the PIN par- 
ticularly stressed that the treaty violated articles 5 and 
144 of the provisional Indonesian constitution’ and 
was contrary to the principles of “our nationalism” 
which is not based on race, belief or land of origin.* 

Both the Indonesian and Chinese governments ap- 
pear to have been aware of these criticisms. During his 
trip to Communist China in June 1955 Premier Ali 
Sastroamijojo conferred with Chou En-lai and in an 
exchange of letters, the substance of which was pub- 
lished in the Indonesian press on June 17, 1955, the 
two governments agreed that among the Chinese with 
dual nationality in Indonesia there would be persons 
who in fact had only one, i.e., Indonesian, nationality 
because of their lengthy residence in Indonesia and a 
“passive” citizenship choice. These persons would not 
be required to choose citizenship once again; moreover 
those who under the terms of the citizenship treaty 
chose a definite nationality would not be required to 
make another choice at the expiration of the treaty 
after twenty years. A joint Indonesian-Chinese commis- 
sion would be established to further implement the pro- 
visions of the treaty. Despite these agreements, how- 
ever, apprehension among the Indonesian Chinese has 
not diminished; with the fall of the Ali Sastroamijojo 
cabinet suspicions have, if anything, increased. 


For such implacably anti-Communist Indonesian par- 
ties as the Masjumi, the PSI and the Partai Katolik, the 
implications of the Sino-Indonesizn citizenship treaty 
were perhaps more important than the technical prob- 
lems its provisions raised. To these groups Peking’s 
conciliatory gestures at the Bandung Conference, of 
which they regarded the treaty as one, suggested the 
beginning of an insidious imperialism, in which the 
Indonesian Chinese would be the pawns. By means 
of the treaty, so it is asserted, the Chinese Embassy in 
Indonesia would obtain an accurate list of Chinese 
residents in Indonesia to be used for all manner of 
subversive purposes, the potentials of intimidation and 


6 Nieuwsgier (Djakarta), April 29, 1955. 

7 Article 5 stipulates that citizenship and naturalization 
to citizenship will be regulated by law. Article 144 states: 
“Pending the promulgation of the regulations on citizenship 
by the law referred to in paragraph | of article 5, all persons 
who have acquired Indonesian nationality according to or 
on the basis of the Agreement on the division of citizens, at- 
tached to the Agreement of Transfer, and those whose na- 
tionality has not been determined by said Agreement and who 
on 27th December, 1949, have acquired Indonesian citizen- 
ship according to the law of the Republic of Indonesia pre- 
vailing on that date, shall be citizens of the Republic of 
Indonesia.” 

8 Nieuwsgier, April 29, 1955. 
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extortion by Peking would be increased and the Indo- 
nesian government, won over by such conciliatory 
gestures, would all the more easily fall prey to Peking’s 
for the representation of its overseas groups in national 
Chinese consultative and legislative bodies, and since 
its propaganda machinery has never failed to stress 
the historic and traditional ties between the overseas 
Chinese and their ancient homeland, it would be folly, 
in the opinion of some spokesmen in these groups, to 
be deceived by the friendly tone of the treaty. Whatever 
the validity of these criticisms, there can be little doubt 
that the Sino-Indonesian citizenship treaty has increased 
the apprehension and insecurity among many Indo- 
nesian Chinese. 

The Indonesian government, mindful of its inde- 
pendent foreign policy, has for some time now at- 
tempted to avoid antagonizing a mighty new China 
but has also had to pay heed to the almost traditional 
Indonesian distrust, if not antipathy, for the Chinese 
minority and the preferred position in the socio-eco- 
nomic life of the country which it has occupied over 
the centuries. Communist China’s strength has made 
a tremendous impression on the Indonesian Chinese 
and some, who were by no means Communist sympa- 
thizers before Mao’s rise to power, have become ardent 
admirers of the Peking regime, not the least because of 
their trips to China at the Peking government's ex- 
pense. A good example is the influential Indonesian 
Chinese journalist, Kwee Kek Beng, who in a recent 
publication extolled the virtues of the new “liberated” 
China of Mao.* As a result there can be little question 
that pro-Pcking sympathies prevail among a majority 
of the politically conscious and vocal Indonesian Chi- 
nese today, a view that is reflected in the various 
Indonesian Chinese fraternal, business and educational- 
cultural associations among which the pro-Peking groups 
outnumber the pro-Formosa groups about three to 
one.” Though the influence of the Chinese Nationalist 
organizations with their own schools should not be 
underestimated, it is doubtful if the hard core of pro- 
Formosa Chinese in Indonesia numbers more than 
200,000 at present. This is not to say that the remainder 


9 Kwee Kek Beng, Bevrijd China (Djakarta, 1954). 

10 There is great variety in the Chinese associations in 
Indonesia. In virtually all major cities there are Chinese 
Chambers of Commerce and home district (Asien) associations. 
General organizations like the pro-Nationalist Chung Hua 
Tsung Hui have declined somewhat because of Communist 
competition. Pro-Communist Chinese pressure groups, ob- 
viously under the influence of the Chinese Embassy, wage « 
constant campaign against pro-Formosa groups and newspapers. 
Virtually all Indonesian political parties, including Masjumi, 
have Chinese members. There are also Chinese theatrical, 
music and sport associations. They often act, intentionally or 
unwittingly, as barriers to assimilation. 


are ardent Communists. Rather, their traditional pride 
in their ancient homeland has found a new objective in 
Mao’s China; they are Communist sympathizers out of 
a nationalistic orientation. Even among Chinese born 
or long domiciled in Indonesia, China’s new strength 
has won sympathy for the Peking regime. Thus in an 
organization like BAPERKI there are many influential 
pro-Communist Chinese. 

Other Chinese less politically active, like the thousands 
of small shopkeepers, retailers, craftsmen and peddlers, 
many of them born and raised in Indonesia for genera- 
tions and spread all over the country, have found it 
prudent to show their sympathies for the new People’s 
Republic and its official representatives in Indonesia. 
The privately supported Chinese schools, of which there 
are by now more than 900, with at least 300,000 stu- 
dents ranging from primary to collegiate institutions, are 
also under heavy Communist influence.’' Legal and 
illegal immigration of Chinese in recent years has also 
increased the number of potential Peking supporters. 
For example, in 1954 alone the number of Chinese in 
Djakarta increased by 6,469, bringing the total of Chi- 
nese foreigners in that city to 91,645. According to an- 
other recent estimate, 41.2 percent of all Chinese im- 
migrants in Djakarta (an undetermined number of 
which are citizens or regard themselves 4s such) have 
China or Korea as their country. of origin.” 

As a result mutual suspicions between the Chinese 
and the Indonesian governments have deepened in the 
past two years. For example, government spokesmen 
have repeatedly pointed out that the registration of 
foreigners, including those who claim to be Indonesian 
citizens but cannot prove it for various reasons, is not 
intended as a screening device preliminary to their ex- 


pulsion from the country, but as a means to bring order 
in the chaos of citizenship regulations and residence 


certificates.’* Yet the rumors and suspicions concerning 
Tt On Gommunist influence in Chinese schools, see J. M. 
van der Kroef, Indonesia in the Modern World, pp. 221-25, 
244; Virginia Thompson and Richard Adloff, Minority Prob- 
lems in Southeast Asia (Stanford, 1955), pp. 52-54. 

12 Nieuwsgier, January 10, 1955; Lembaga Penjelidikan 
Ekonomi dan Masjarakat, “Urbanisasi Djakarta,” Ekonomi 
dan Keuangan Indonesia, Vol. 8 (1955), p. 125. 

13 Java Bode, June 21, 1954; Nieuwsgier, March 17, 1955 
Shortly before the Ali Sastroamijojo cabinet resigned, it an- 
nounced the promulgation of emergency law 9/55 which 
stipulates that foreigners in Indonesia will be entitled to a 
“residence permit” (izin-menetap) only after an uninterrupted 
residence in the country of 15 years. Those already in pos- 
session of previous residence permits must exchange them for 
new ones. Many minority organizations and members of the 
BAPERKI have voiced criticism of the measure on the grounds 
that it creates needless confusion, aggravates discriminatory 
treatment toward minority residents whose citizenship status 
is unclear at present and requires too long a period before 
legal residence is acquired. For details of the law see Java 
Bode, July 1!, 1955. 


discriminatory treatment persist and government re- 
quests that those without certain citizenship documents 
get them as soon as possible brought the reaction from 
the BAPERKI that such measures encourage “the idea 
of minorities,’ and are contrary to the principle of 
equality of political rights..* Connected with such 
suspicions is the notion that the present Indonesian 
government, which has recognized the Peking regime 
as the legitimate government of China and has studious- 
ly ignored the Nationalist government in Formosa, is 
out to terrorize Kuomintang supporters in Indonesia. 


The Tjong-Tan Affair 


In recent months two prominent Kuomintang sup- 
porters in the Indonesian Chinese community, Chu 
Chan Tang and Tjong Hoen Niji, were forced out of 
Indonesia and the expulsion of the latter particularly 
aroused the ire of large segments of the Indonesian 
Chinese group.'* The conduct of the then Minister 
of Justice, Djody Gondokusumo, in expelling Tjong 
was severely criticized, rot only by Chinese, but also by 
parties then in opposition to the Ali cabinet, such as 
the Masjumi, the Socialist Party and a splinter faction 
of the Greater Indonesian Party (PIR). A Chinese 
member of the Socialist Party, Tan Po Goan, intro- 
duced a motion expressing lack of confidence in the 
Minister of Justice. During the debates of this motion 
Tan declared that Tjong Hoen Nji, who was accused 
by the Minister of interfering in the internal affairs of 
Indonesia through “subversive action,” of organizing 
illegal meetings with the purpose of “encouraging re- 
sistance” against the Chinese People’s Republic, of 
sending young Chinese to Taipei for “military service,” 
and of transmitting “thousands of dollars” to Taipei, 
had in fact never been given a chance to defend himself 
and that the Minister of Justice arbitrarily interpreted 
the law in order to expel Tjong on political grounds. 
According to Tan, who acted as counsel for Tjong, in 
the decree expelling Tjong the words “to the Chinese 
People’s Republic” had been added, a fact which, given 
Tjong’s political sympathies, would have meant certain 
death for him (Tjong, like Chu Chan Tang, was sub- 
sequently permitted to go to Formosa, where both were 
accorded a cordial reception, according to the Minister 
of Justice). 

In defending himself against Tan’s accusations, the 
Minister of Justice declared that when Tjong was con- 
fronted with evidence of his illegal activities he as- 
sumed an arrogant manner, stating that he would at 
once invoke the assistance of parliament; moreover, the 
Minister declared, Tjong first elected to go to the 
Philippines but refused to confirm this choice in writing 

14 Java Bode, July 23, 1954. 

15 Nieuwsgier, February 7, 1955; Java Bode, February 12, 
25, April 16, 1955. 
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or to sign any other statement, while his constant lying 
beclouded the whole issue. The Indonesian government, 
concluded the Minister, knows only one government of 
China and, because the People’s Republic has been 
recognized as such, the decision to send Tjong there 
was fully justified. Tan Po Goan’s motion was sub- 
sequently rather hurriedly defeated (99 to 48), but the 
whole affair had other consequences that augmented 
the tension. Even before Tan’s motion came to a vote 
the head of central investigation of the attorney-gen- 
eral’s office, H. R. Sosrodanukusumo, was dismissed 
by the President on the instigation of the Minister of 
Justice, on the grounds (1) that Sosrodanukusumo had 
made a photostat of the Minister’s decree expelling 
Tjong Hoen Niji from Indonesia, a photostat which 
later on came in the possession of Tan Po Goan; (2) 
that he allowed Tjong Hoen Niji to be visited without 
securing approval from appropriate authorities; and 
(3) that he had committed other and equally deplor- 
able actions “which are now being investigated.”** The 
Minister of Justice also warned that Sosro’s alleged in- 
discretions would have still further disquieting conse- 
quences. Tan, who continued his campaign against the 
Minister of Justice outside the protective confines of 
parliament, was subsequently prosecuted for slandering 
the Minister. All in all the Tjong-Tan affair added to 
the bitterness in an important segment of the Indonesian 
Chinese community and deepened its distrust for the 


Ali cabinet, which in its opinion was making the Indo- 
nesian Chinese minority a pawn in party rivalries. 
Another important factor in all this has been the 
continued insecurity in the economic status of the 
Chinese’ group. Left-wing pressures have caused the Ali 
cabinet in particular to take action on the often dis- 


cussed “conversion” of Indonesia from a “colonial” to 
a “national” economy. In practice this conversion has 
meant a favorable consideration in the issuance of gov- 
ernment contracts of enterprises run by asli (i.c., au- 
thochthonous) Indonesians, special loans and licenses 
for their benefit and other forms of encouragement and 
concomitant restrictions on Chinese enterprises. The 
former Economic Affairs Minister in the Ali cabinet, 
Iskaq Tjokrohadisurjo, aroused widespread apprehension 
in the Chinese business community with his measure, 
announced in the middle of 1954, governing the di- 


vision of capital in Indonesian enterprises. According 
16 ‘aces March 7, 15, 1955. According to a recent 
report in Java Post, a member of the Indonesian parlia- 
ment’s justice committee declared that a letter written oh a 
Kuomintang leader in Indonesia to Sosrod 
which Sosro was advised “not to despair in your efforts Pa 
bring the pro-Communist Ali government down” and which 
told him, “When you need money you can always get it at 
the American embassy” had been intercepted. It is believed 
in some quarters that this “letter” is fictitious. 
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to this policy, 70 percent of all capital in Indonesia 
must be in the hands of asli citizens, 15 percent in the 
hands of bukan asli (i.e. those of foreign origin) citizens 
and the remainder in the hands of foreigners. Other 
measures of Iskaq looked toward the “Indonesianiza- 
tion” of the retail and distributing trade, traditionally 
the economic sector with the strongest Chinese interests. 
Despite his subsequent rather ambiguous statements to 
the effect that capital now in the country would be 
considered asli capital, the apprehension in the Chinese 
community did not abate, although many Chinese busi- 
nessmen continued to reap handsome profits by employ- 
ing Indonesian straw men who obtained the licenses 
and then resold them or permitted Chinese to make use 
of them. The corruption and economic chaos following 
in the wake of Iskaq’s policies was one important reason 
for the cabinet crisis in the closing months of 1954." 
But Iskaq’s resignation as a result of this crisis and the 
appointment of the more moderate Roosseno of a 
splinter faction of the PIR as his successor were no cause 
for joy in the Indonesian Chinese business world. For 
Roosseno immediately announced strong measures 
against the illegal use.of licenses, condemned and pro- 
hibited the practice of straw men, while continuing, as 
far as possible, other forms of preferred treatment of 
asli entrepreneurs. 

Though the subsequent more moderate policy toward 
Chinese economic interests has resulted in the return 
of a measure of confidence, the Chinese businessman, 
traditionally in control of the Indonesian retail and 
distributing trade, of large sections of handicraft and 
cottage industries and of private credit, is increasingly 
aware that his economic position is becoming more 
precarious. Whether an Indonesian citizen or not, the 
Chinese is discriminated against’* and he can keep his 
position mainly by circumventing the restrictions placed 
on his operations. All this has not been conducive to 
his sense of security. 

17 J. M. van der Kroef, “Indonesia's Economic Difficulties,” 
Far Eastern Survey, February 1955, pp. 17-24. 

18 Perhaps the deepest grievance of the Chinese at present 
is that, even if they chose Indonesian citizenship, the govern- 
ment will not give them the same rights as other, “au- 
tochthonous” citizens. For example Chinese rights to own land 
are severely limited by the old agrarian colonial decrees of 
1875 still in force. Though citizens, Chinese are discriminated 
against in obtaining credit from government banks, they are 
not eligible for many import-export licenses, and have un- 
usual difficulty in starting industries. 
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Japanese Politics Since 


the General Election 
BY HANS H. BAERWALD 


a pouitics have been in a state of sus- 
pended animation ever since the general election 
held in late February of this year. The absence of any 
decisive developments is in large part the result of Pre- 
mier Hatoyama’s weak position vis-d-vis the Diet. Al- 
though the general election took place during the height 
of the “Hatoyama boom,” the Democratic Party, of 
which he is the president, was able to garner only 185 
seats in the House of Representatives (234 being neces- 
sary for an absolute majority). Below the placid political 
surface with only occasional minor eruptions, a consider- 
able amount of activity still goes on as the various fac- 
tions try to achieve a more stable political alignment. 
The premiership of Shigeru Yoshida, who had kept 
Japan under his autocratic control for six years, came 
to an abrupt end on December 7, 1954. A long-standing 
split within the ranks of the Liberal Party culminated 
in the formation of the “new” Democratic Party in 
November 1954. The former so-called “Hatoyama Lib- 
erals” were joined by the Progressives, who entered the 
new party as a unit. In addition the Democratic Party 
became the haven of a score of Liberal adherents who 
had begun to chafe under Yoshida’s “one-man” tactics 
and had decided that a new conservative bandwagon 
was on its way. Allegations of corruption at the highest 
levels of his administration constituted another impor- 
tant factor in Yoshida’s downfall. Yoshida, through his 
then Minister of Justice, Takeru (Ken) Inukai, invoked 
Article 14 of the Public Procurator’s Office Law, which 
provides that “the Minister of Justice may control and 
supervise generally the public procurators in regard to 
their function. . . .”' By so doing Yoshida protected 
several of his Cabinet Ministers from questioning by 
public procurators on corruption charges. A third con- 
tributing element was the relative lack of success of 
Yoshida’s world tour last fall. The official press releases 


from London and Washington at the close of his visits. 


to these capitals were taken as evidence that he had 
failed in the diplomatic field in which he was presumed 
to be an expert. Possibly even more crucial was the fact 
that the business community sad turned against Yoshi- 


da. This group had been willing to support the then 
Premier so long as his somewhat dictatorial tactics main- 
tained a semblance of political stability, under which 
the industrial and commercial interests could prosper. 

The Japan Democratic Party (called “new” though 
its membership is largely recruited from prewar and 
wartime leaders) was formed primarily as a means of 
enabling Ichiro Hatoyama to become Prime Minister. 
His appeal to the electorate was undeniable, combining 
as he did a patrician background with a free and easy 
(possibly over-garrulous) manner ‘with the people. When 
Yoshida’s resignation came, the Democratic Party quick- 
ly took over the reins of government and the first Hato- 
yama (“caretaker”) Cabinet came into office. This was 
made possible only by the support of the Socialist 
Parties, on the understanding that an election would 
be called in early 1955. On January 24, six weeks after 
he had taken office, Hatoyama fulfilled his pledge by 
dissolving the Diet, and the campaign began. 

Two minor changes in the Election Law altered the 
carnival character of previous campaigns. Greater stress 
was given to the government-sponsored joint assemblies 
(tachiai enzetsu, literally “stand and meet” speech con- 
ventions) but whether this technique cut down the ex- 
penses of candidates as intended, is open to question. 
More important, the assemblics provided a greater pro- 
portion of the electorate with the opportunity to hear 
the candidates debate public issues. The Diet also 
amended the election law by limiting the size of loud- 
speakers and the size of trucks on which they were to be 
mounted. Contrary to expectations, this change did not 
adversely affect voter interest; 75.84 percent of the 
eligible voters went to the polls, the second highest per- 
centage since the end ‘of the war.’ Aside from the oc- 
casionally heated exchanges which took place at the 
joint assemblies, the election proceeded quietly and with- 
out incident. 

A limited form of proportional representation ‘ is still 
used in elections for the House of Representatives. From 
111 electoral districts, each having three, four, or five 
seats in the House, the 467 legislators’ were chosen. 


1 Law No. 6!, 1947. 


Mr. Bacrwald is now in Japan making a study of the role of 
leadership in the development of democratic institutions in 
Asia, under a Ford Foundation Foreign Area [raining Fellow- 
ship. He is, however, solely responsible for the views expressed 
in this article. 
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2 Shugiin Giin Sosenkyo Kekka Shirabe (Investigation of 
the House of Representatives General Election Results), Tokyo, 
Jijicho Senkyo-bu (Autonomy Agency Election Bureau), 1955, 
p. 5 (hereafter cited as Shirabe). 

3 A special single-member electoral district was established 
for the Amami island chain, raising the number of seats in 
the Diet from 466 to 467. 
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Instead of following normal proportional representa- 
tion practice, however, each voter writes only one candi- 
date’s name on the ballot, regardless of the number of 
seats which are to be filled in that particular electoral 
district. Those three, four, or five candidates who re- 
ceive the highest number of votes are declared elected, 
providing each of them has received “not less than one 
fourth of the total number of votes obtained by the 
respective candidates divided by the number of mem- 
bers to be elected from the district.”* This system can 
work in such a fashion that when a party has two 
equally well-known personalities running from an elec- 
toral district, there may only be sufficient votes for one 
of the candidates to be successful. Entering into this 
equation is the psychological factor operating among the 
electorate that the previously unsuccessful candidate is 
kawaiso (to be pitied) and hence more deserving of 
support than his colleague. 

Another important factor is the population growth 
which has taken place in Japan even in the past two 
years. Imbalance between rural and urban representa- 
tion in the national legislature has long been noted but 
has become increasingly apparent in recent years. Last 
year, for instance, the Japanese government made a 
study of population shifts on the basis of which it rec- 
ommended that Tokyo should have 35 instead of the 
present 27 representatives in the lower chamber. Since 
the April 1953 general election, Japan’s voting popula- 
tion has increased by 2,247,478. Of this increase, six 
prefectures and metropolitan areas,* from which 118 
members of the House of Representatives are elected, 
absorbed slightly over 50 percent of the growth in total 
numbers of eligible voters. Furthermore, 49.5 percent 
of the increase in the number of actual voters was con- 
centrated in these districts, which are at present appor- 
tioned 25 percent of the seats in the House of Represen- 
tatives.. The imbalance becomes even more striking 
when it is remembered that lower-income urban groups 
usually live under very congested conditions. As the 
trend toward urbanization continues apace with Japan's 
industrialization, the disproportion between urban and 
rural representation will become considerably greater 
before pressure for reapportionment can be expected to 
achieve results. ‘ 

The electoral system described above has been one 
of many factors limiting the degree to which parties 
have been able to become potent forces in Japanese 


4 Article 69, Law No. 42 of December 17, 1945. 

5 Shugiin Giin Haito Shian Sokatsuhyo (House of Repre- 
sentatives Apportionment Examination Draft Summary), Tokyo, 
Jijicho Senkyo-bu, 1954. 

6 Hokkaido, Tokyo-to, Kanagawa-Ken, Osaka-Fu, Hyogo- 
Ken, and Fukuoka-Ken. 

7 Statistics and percentages based on Shirabe, 1953, pp. 
41, 64 and Shirabe, 1955, pp. 31, 55. 
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politics. A positive factor, however, which points to the 
strengthening of political parties is the increasing ten- 
dency of the electorate to give its vote to major party 
candidates. Independents and splinter parties have come 
to play a minor role.* Whereas the three major parties 
(Liberal, Progressive, and Socialist) controlled only 70 
percent of the seats in the House of Representatives 
after the April 1946 election, today their successors con- 
trol over 95 percent of the House.* A dream of many 
Japanese is the establishment of a viable two-party sys- 
tem. To this end, a reform of the electoral system by 
the creation of either two-member or single-member 
districts has occasionally been advocated. The govern- 
ment has taken up the problem to the extent of appoint- 
ing a Commission, composed of Diet members and 
scholars, to study all aspects of the intended reform. 
Haunted by their splinter-party heritage, the Socialists 
are still committed in principle to the current system. 
Nevertheless, several of them have privately expressed 
the opinion that even under a single-member district 
system, the pariy would not be adversely affected’ 
Inevitably, redistricting the political map will also affect 
the fortunes of the conservative parties, as well as being 
heady wine for politicians themselves. Electoral reform 
can therefore not be regarded imminent. 


Election Results 
The actual election results were not unexpected. More 
severe than was expected in many quarters was the con- 


siderable drop in Liberal Party strength; conversely, the 
Democrats had not been expected to gain as many seats 
as they did. Yet as the table on page 139 shows, these 
two parties in effect merely changed their respective 
strengths in the Diet. The basically conservative orien- 
tation of a preponderant majority of the Japanese elec- 
torate has not yet been altered. 

The Communists, while registering a slight gain in 
popular votes and increasing their Diet representation 
from one to two members, continue to be a negligible 
factor in Japanese party politics, Their showing at the 
polls, however, may not accurately indicate their true 
strengtn, 39 of their origina) 99 candidates having with- 
drawn on the day before the election. By means of this 
tactic they hoped to swing their votes to either Labor- 
Farmer or certain Left-wing Socialist candidates. Re- 
ports indicate that in some instances the latter candi- 
dates were aided, but as it is based only on estinates 
of Communist voting strength in various electoral dis- 

8 In 1946, out of a total of 2,700 candidates, 773 Inde- 
pendents contested the clection, of whom 81 were successful. 
In the 1955 election the respective figures were 101, 127, and 
6. Shirabe, 195%, p. 9 and Shirabe, 1955, pp. 10-11. 

9 Loe. cit. 

10 Based on private interviews with Right and Left-wing 
Socialist Diet members. 


tricts, this information cannot be accepted with cer- 
tainty. 

Of greater significance for the future development 
of party politics may be the showing made by the So- 
cialist Parties. In the pe *war period, the then unified 
Socialist Party reached the zenith of its influence in the 
spring 1947 election, when it attained a plurality of 
representation in the Diet. Under the premiership of 
Tetsu Katayama it organized a coalition Cabinet with 
the Cooperative and Democratic Parties (both fore- 
runners of the party bearing the latter name at present), 
and subsequently joined the same parties in another 
Cabinet under the premiership of Democrat Hitoshi 
Ashida. This victory at the polls was in many respects 
empty, and soon turned to bitter disillusionment. The 
party was even then plagued by internal weakness re- 
sulting from a growing split between Right and Left 
wings. Dropping nearly 100 seats in the subsequent 
January 1949 election, the party emerged almost shat- 
tered. (The highest number of Communists, 25, was 
elected to the House of Representatives at the same 
time.) Despite the open party split over the peace 
treaty, the Socialists made a significant comeback in the 
October 1952 election and, but for their disunity, would 
today be the second party in the House of Represen- 


tatives. The following statist. show the changes: 


Votes Received Percent Diet Seats 
7,175,939 26.2 143 
4,129,794 13.5 


Election 
Apr. 25, 1947 
Jan. 23, 1949 
Oct. 1, 1952 

Right-Wing 
Left-Wing 
(Combined ) 
Apr. 19, 1955 
Right-Wing 
Left-Wing 
(Combined ) 
Feb. 27, 1955 
Right-Wing 
Left-Wing 
(Combined) 


4,108,274 
3,398,597 
7,506,871 


4,677,833 
4,516,715 
9,194,548) 


5,129,593 
5,693,308 
(10,812,901) 


As the table shows, the Socialists must travel far to 
reach an absolute majority (234 seats) in the Diet. 
Nevertheless, the results of this clection, when added 
to the record made by the party in the previous two 
elections, provide further evidence that the Socialists 

- have become a new major factor in Japanese politics. 


Buoyant over their showing at the polls, the Demo- 
cratic Party leaders learned very quickly that the par- 
liamentary road had as many potholes as Japan's high- 
ways. The events of the 22d Special Session’s opening 
day provided a clue to the future. 

11 Shirabe, 1955, p. 16. 
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Traditionally, the post of Speaker (more correctly, 
President) of the House is accorded to the party holding 
a plurality of seats in case no one party has gained an 
absolute majority. Meetings by the four principal par- 
ties’ leaders in order to oil the machinery of the plenary 
session had been held all week prior to the convocation 
of the Diet on March 18. Liberal Party President Ogata 
was reported to have promised his party’s support to the 
Democratic Party’s nominee for the Speakership, in re- 
turn for receiving Democratic support for his Vice- 
Speaker candidate. Nevertheless, Shuji Masutani, a Li- 
beral, was elected Speaker and Motojiro Sugiyama, a 
Right-wing Socialist, Vice-Speaker.’* Bukichi Miki, De- 
mocratic candidate for President of the House, repre- 
sented an ill-advised choice for purposes of receiving 
Liberal Party support as he had been among the more 
prominent of last-minute Liberal Party defectees to the 
Democratic camp last fall. Ex-Premier Yoshida, acting 
through his lieutenants Eisaku Sato, Hayato Ikeda, and 
Kenzo Fukunaga, had effectively managed to abort the 
agreement previously reached between Nobusuke Kishi, 
Democratic Party Secretary-General, and his counter- 
part in the Liberal Party, Mitsujiro Ishii. Such maneu- 
vering enabled the Yoshida faction to point out several 
truths concerning the situation within the conservative 
parties. First and foremost, the Democratic Party was 
taught the obvious lesson that its success in the Diet 
would depend on its ability to receive Liberal Party 
support. Secondly, within the Liberal Party the ad- 
herents of the Yoshida faction have been strengthened 
by the results of the election vis-a-vis the faction of Ta- 
ketora Ogata. 

Premier-designate Hatoyama’s day in school was not 
at an end. Saburo Shiikuma, Democratic candidate for 
Chairman of the House Management Committee, was 
found unacceptable by the Liberals and Socialists and 
his candidacy had to be withdrawn. Normal procedure 
is for the House Management Committee to arrange 
formalities for the Prime Minister’s election. However, 
owing to the adverse reaction caused by Shiikuma’s can- 
didacy, these arrangements were shelved in order that 
the Diet might proceed with the day’s principal business, 
the balloting for the Premiership. As each party usually 
votes for its own president on the first ballot, the only 
remaining question was the number of ballots which 
would be necessary. The Liberals, having scored their 
points in the prior events of the day, decided to swing 
their votes to Hatoyama on the initial ballot, thereby 
providing his leadership with a substantial majority for 
the first time that day. 


12 The Diet votes for Speaker and Vice-Speaker were as 
follows: Shuji Masutani (Liberal) 271, Bukichi Miki (Demo- 
crat) 188; Motojiro Sugiyama (Right Socialist) 273, Yoshihide 
Urushima (Democrat) 187. 
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11.6 57 
96 54 
( (21.2 ) (111) 
13.5 66-< 
13.1 72 
( (26.6 (138) 
13.86 67 
15.35 89 
29.21 (156) 


Events of the Diet’s initial meeting set the pattern 
for subsequent sessions. Long speeches and scanty ac- 
complishments have characterized the 22d Extraordinary 
Diet. Not until July Ist, some three months after the 
fiscal year had begun, was the budget passed by both 
Houses. During the course of interpellations over the 
budget, the Hatoyama Cabinet was on several occasions 
on the brink of being overthrown, One instance was the 
submission of a non-confidence motion by the Liberal 
and Socialist members of the Lower House Finance 
Commitee against Ichiro Kono, Minister of Agriculture 
and Forestry. At issue was the price of rice, which the 
Cabinet had not as yet determined. (Rice remains the 
sole rationed foodstuff and hence is bought and distrib- 
uted by the government.) Kono, whose relationship with 
the dominant agrarian interests has deep roots, na- 
turally wanted the price of rice to be high. To increase 
it, however, would have upset the deflationary policy 
to which the administration in general, and Finance 
Minister Hisato Ichimada in particular, were com- 
mitted. Liberal and Socialist members of the Finance 


Committee had picked their issue with care. Committee | 


Chairman Makino recessed the Committee in order to 
consult with party leaders. By the following morning 
the Liberal Party Executive Committee had overruled 
the submission of the non-confidence motion and it was 
withdrawn. Intramural disputes within the Liberal Party 
again played a dominant role as the Diet Policy Com- 
mittee Chairman is Yoshida’s lieutenant Eisaku Sato, 
whereas the Party Executive Committee is controlled 
by Ogata and his adherents, One interesting sidelight 
is that the non-confidence motion, after having been 
filed with the House Secretariat, was “borrowed,” never 
to be returned.” 


Major Issues in Diet 
Several pieces of important legislation have been left 
hanging fire by the current Diet."* Most crucial and far- 


reaching in its effect is the Bill to estabiish a Constitu- - 


tional Revision Research Committee. During the elec- 
toral campaign, the conservative parties dealt with the 
issue of constitutional revision in the broadest of plati- 
tudes, generally noting that there is need for study of 
the Constitution. On the other hand, the Socialist Par- 
ties stressed the need for obtaining at least one-third 
of the seats in the House of Representatives in order 
to block the amendment process.” The Committee, 


Representatives Secretariat. 

14 Despite last-minute efforts by the Democrats to extend 
the 22d Extraordinary Diet for three days, the session ended 
on July 30, 

15 “Amendments shall be initiated . . . through the con- 
curving vote of two-hileds or of the f each 
House.” Article 96 of the Constitution. 
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which the bill envisages as being established under the 
Cabinet, would be charged with making recommenda- 
tions designed to bring the Constitution “into greater 
conformity with the real traditions of the Japanese 
people” (a favorite cliché of the conservatives). Socia- 
list opposition to the bill emphasizes the fact that the 
committee is to be under the supervision of the Cabinet. 
The amendment article is ambiguous on this point, 
stating only that “Amendments . . . shall be initiated 
by the Diet.” 

Desires on the part of conservatives to revise the Con- 
stituuon are nothing new. Until recently controversy 
has been centered on Article 9, incorporating the now 
farmous “no-war clause.” Premier Hatoyama, during 
the course oi » Mouse of Councillors Budget Committee, 
made clea: tat saore than an amendment of Article 
9 was to bo expected: “I still have hopes of revising 
the Constitution. ur Constitution was drawn up during 
the Occupation. Since there are countries which con- 
sider a Constitution drawn up by an occupation as in- 
valid, I believe that Japan's Constitution is essentially 
invalid.”** 

To be sure the Prime Minister later retracted his 
statement, as it “might lead to misunderstanding at this 
time.”"* A report prepared last year within the Liberal 
Party provides further evidence that significant amend- 


_ments are contemplated in the Preamble as well as in 


every chapter of the fundamental law." The conserva- 
tive parties are of course well aware that for the present, 
substantive amendments cannot be pushed throuct the 
House of Representatives, since the Socialists hol’ one- 
third of the seats in that chamber. Establishment of the 
study committee, aside from enabling the Democrats 
to fulfill a campaign pledge, would provide pro-revi- 
sionists with substantial facilities for a high-powered 
public education campaign. The Democrats were un- 
able to secure the House of Councillors’ approval of the 
Bill. As a result it will again have to run the parlia- 
mentary gauntlet at the Diet’s next session. 


new affairs is another area of _ policy in 


16 Ibid. 

17 Asahi Evening News, March 30, 1955. 

18 Ibid., April 2, 1955. 

19 Nihon Kempo Kaisei-an Yo-ko (Outline of Essentials 
for an Amended Draft of the Japanese Constitution), Tokyo, 


Party) as Chief of the Committee. (Kishi ever then was not 
too popular with Yoshida, who hoped to shelve him by keeping 


the Liberal Party Constitution Research Committee, Noverm- 
ber 1954. This Research Committee was established in March 
1954. Yoshida, then Liberal Party President, appointed 
Nobusuke Kishi (mow Secretary-General of the Democratic 
view of his present position in the Democratic Party, the 
expectation is that these recommendations will remain the 
basis for future revisionary efforts. 
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which substantial differences in orientation are to be 
observed between conservative and renovationist forces. 
Interestingly enough, the most vociferous : ritics of the 
“foreign” Constitution are members of those parties 
whose foreign policy tends to support an alliance with 
the free world. On the other hand, the Constitution's 
defense is principally in the hands of parties which 
either favor varying shades of neutralism or, as in the 
case of the Communists, are militantly anti-American. 
The logic of this juxtaposition is readily discernible. The 
alternatives envisaged by the conservatives are the con- 
tinued presence of American military forces under the 
Mutual Security Administrative Agreement, or the gra- 
dual build-up of Japan's own military potential. They 
believe the latter course would contribute to Japan's 
independence in foreign affairs.*” Certain conservative 
quarters have reservations concerning either alternative, 
but the second is considered to be more promising as 
it would provide employment within the armaments 
industries, which are in an economic depression since 
the slackening of American offshore procurement. 

The Left-wing Socialists, on the other hand, think 
that the USSR and China are too preoccupied with 
internal problems to be a military threat to Japan. (The 
situation in the China Sea, including Formosa, is con- 
sidered China’s domestic problem.) Moreover, taking 
mto consideration the role played by the military in 
pre-1945 Japan, it is their belief that the revival of a 
military class is a far greater threat to the shallow roots 
which Japanese democracy has struck than is the Com- 
munist danger either from abroad or from within. 
Hence, they argue that neither the retention of Ameri- 
can military forces nor the build-up of Japan's own 
military forces is necessary at the present time. 

All political parties are striving, in one fashion or 
another, to construct a more “independent” foreign 
policy. A desire to cut the American apron strings has 
been a dominant motive in recent foreign policy ven- 
tures by Japan. One reason for the remarkably mild op- 
position offered by the Socialists to the Hatoyama Cabi- 
net has been the Matsumoto-Malik talks in London. 
The whole policy of normalizing relations between 
Japan and the Soviet Union has been viewed with more 
than a little misgiving by the Liberal Party in general 
and its Yoshida faction in particular. In addition, Hato- 
yama does not have the unanimous support of his own 
party. Prior to the decision to hold the talks in London, 
for exampie, Foreign Minister Shigemitsu had insisted 
that the conversations take place in New York. Hato- 
20 The “independence” which Japan might gain by 
shouldering an ever larger and finally complete share of her 
military defense is, even to some conservatives, a specious 
argument. For the understanding that these forces would be a 


part of the free world's line of defense would leave Japan 
essentially where she is today. 


yama, being primarily concerned with setting in motion 
the machinery for normalization of relations, when 
queried on the site of the negotiations replied that that 
matter was of no particular concern to the Japanese 
government. Socialist critics of Hatoyama have main- 
tained that his campaign pledge of reaching a settle- 
men with the Soviet Union was in large measure an 
election stunt and a “steal” of their own policy platform 
as well. Nevertheless, should the discussions in London 
prove to be successful, the Premier’s popularity with the 
electorate will certainly be strengthened. 

If the current Dict session has not been particularly 
productive in substantive legislation, it has at least pro- 
vided the stage upon which intricate intra-party and 
inter-party maneuvers were acted out. These cloakroom 
discussions could well be of greater significance for the 
future of party politics in Japan than the formal delib- 
erations on specific legislative proposals. For’ involved 
in these talks is the consideration of union within the 
conservative and renovationist forces. Hoshu-to Godo 
(Merger of Conservative Parties) and Shakai-to Toitsu 
(Unification of Socialist Parties) are slogans to which 
both factions, with varying degrees of conviction, com- 
mitted themselves during the electoral campaign. 

The establishment of the Democratic Party last fall 
was the culmination of many prior attempts to bring 
all conservative elements within the framework of one 
party organization. Some of the factional strife existing 
within it and the conservative Liberal Party, now in 
“friendly-opposition,” has been indicated above. Neither 
party can be said to be a unified organization internally. 
Both, however, rely on essentially the same economic- 
social groups for financial and electoral support. As 
in the past, the reason for the conservatives’ inability 
to unite is not to be found in a careful analysis of 
minute differences in policy commitments but rather 
in the struggle for power. Very simply, who is to be- 
come the president of the “new” conservative party? 
One tentative condition that the Liberals set forth is 
that Hatoyama must step down. To replace him, cur- 
rent Liberal Party President Ogata is the leading can- 
didate for the Premiership as well as for the top execu- 
tive post within the new party. With appropriate 
Cabinet portfolios as bait, the Yoshida faction might 
be induced to join in bringing this plan to fruition. 
However, the Democratic Party pro-Progressive (ex- 
Kaishin-to) faction led by Education Minister Kenzo 
Matsumura, Transportation Minister Takeo Miki, and 
Minister of State Tadao Oasa has indicated its whole- 
hearted disapproval. Foreign Minister Shigemitsu, whose 
star is again in the ascendant owing to his current visit 
to the United States, is the nominee of the latter group. 


The above are only two of a constantly proliferating 
number of possibilities, but serve to indicate the prin- 
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creation of a coalition Cabinet after the end 
current Diet session. Now that the Cabinet 


in the conservative camp.** 

The Socialist Parties have been even more firmly 
committed to promises of reunification. Initially, re- 
unification was to take place immediately after the 
February general election. Thereafter, the target date 
was pushed into the future at three-month intervals. 
At present, the Left-wing Socialists at least are planning 
to hold a special Party convention in September in 
order to bring their campaign pledges closer to fruition, 
but several knotty policy conflicts remain. 


whether to bring the Labor-Farmer Party (Rono-to) 
into the proposed reunification. As in prewar days, the 
Right wing opposes their inclusion, while the former 
center now the Left wing, is ambivalent toward the 
notion. 


Srrenotn or Japanese Parties 
Votes Received 
February 1955° 

13,536,038 


Parties 


April 1953* 


6,186,232 
3,054,688 
13,476,428 
4,516,715 
4,677,833 
358,773 
655,990 
152,050 
1,523,736 


Democratic 
Progressive 
Hatoyama-Liberal 
Liberal 

Left-wing Socialist 
Right-wing Socialist 
Labor-Farmer 
Communist 

Minor Parties 
Independent 

( Vacancies) 

Total 


9,849,453 
5,683,308 
5,129,593 
357,611 
733,121 
504,323 
1,221,372 


34,602,445 37,014,823 


Percent of Vote Seats in Diet 
1953" 1955» April 1953* Jan. 1955° 
36.57 — 185 


26.61 114° 
15.35 ; 89 
13.86 67° 
97 
1.98 
1.36 
3.30 


a Shugiin Gin Sosenkyo Kekka Shirabe, Tokyo, Jijicho Senkyo-bu, 1953. 
b Shugiin Giin Sosenkyo Kekka Shirabe, Tokyo, Jijicho Senkyo-bu, 1955. 


c Mainichi Shimbun, March 1, 1955. 


d One successful Liberal Party candidate died on the day of the election, which gave his seat to his runner-up, a Right-wing 
Socialist. Of the six Independents who were elected, two joined the Liberal Party and three joined the Minor Parties 


Club after the convocation of the Diet. 

First, is Japan to be considered a dependency of the 
United States, which is the Left-wing analysis of Ja- 
pan’s international status; or is the reunified party to 
adopt the Right-wing Socialist position that Japan is 
an “incompletely-independent” country? Secondly, a 
deep division is still apparent in the foreign policy 
orientation of the two factions. The Right wing con- 
tinues to stand by its support of the San Francisco 
peace treaty, concurrently supporting the conclusion 

21 Industrial-financial circles acting through the Japanese 
Chamber of Commerce and the Federation of Economic Or- 
ganizations (Aeidanren) have been applying constant and 
heavy pressure upon the conservative parties in order to 
effectuate their merger. Some members of the business com- 
munity dissent from this view, their reasoning being that a 
merger of the conservatives would hasten the same develop- 
ment within Socialist ranks. 
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Lastly, running as an undercurrent throughout their 
policy differences is the contrast between the Left wing's 
doctrinaire position and the Right wing's willingness 
to make pragmatic compromises. Opinion is at preset 
gaining ground within both factions that primary con- 
sideration should be given to an organizational union, 
leaving policy disagreements to be settled within party 
councils in line with the pattern worked out by the 
British Labor Party. 

All Japanese political parties, with the possible ex- 
ception of the Communist Party, suffer from lack of 
organization. Structural weakness is most apparent in 
the conservative parties, which rely on the ability of the 
individual candidate to be elected. More often than 
not the clectoral campaign is an independent enter- 
prise on the part of the candidate. Party iabels serve 


cipal groups struggling for leadership within the frame- of a peace treaty with the Soviet Union. In addition, 
work of a conceivable merger. As an alternative to the negotiation of bilateral treaties of non-aggression 
outright merger, consideration has been given to the with the United States and the Soviet Union is reo- 
man- _has been indicated by the Left wing, though it is un- 
aged to weather the parliamentary storm over the willing to back down from its opposition to the peace 
budget, the internal drive for creation of a Cabinet treaty and some of its spokesmen have not minced 
having a parliamentary majority has substantially les- | words in giving considerably more emphasis to the 
sened. It remains to be seen how effectively owners cultivation of amicable relations with Moscow and 
of the purse-strings can manipulate future moves with- _— Peking. Thirdly, whereas the Right wing is willing to 
support a limited volunteer self-defense force, the Left 
wing remains basically opposed to the existence of any 
kind of military establishment in Japan. Hints can be 
heard, however, that the latter group's antagonism is 
softening. Fourthly, there remains the question of 
| | | | | 
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primarily as identification tags in order that the voter, 
if he should be interested, can know whether the can- 
didate belongs to the “in” or “out” group, hence the 
slight regard which politicians have for their party 
affiliation. Contributing to the slackness of party dis- 
cipline is the Japanese voter who casts his ballot for 
the “name” rather than the candidate as a member 
of a political party cornmitted to a platform, no matter 
how vague it might be. Dojo-hyo (sympathetic vote) is 
another common phenomenon. In contrast to voting for 
a candidate for reasons for sympathy, ¢.g. his non- 
election in the previous contest, is the tendency to pile 
up a tremendous plurality in behalf of a popular and 
admirable candidate (erai hito), thereby creating a 
bandwagon effect. Hatoyama’s plurality in the recent 
election (he polled an all-time record number of 
votes) illustrates both aspects of these essentially non- 
rational behavior patterns. Not only could the voter 
feel that he was supporting a highly popular leader who, 
barring completely would 
again be Prime Minister, but he could also actively 
sympathize. Was not Hatoyama partially crippled and 
had fate not dealt with him unkindly when nine years 
previously the fruits of his long apprenticeship had been 
denied him at the final hour? Until such time, there- 


unforeseen circumstances, 


fore, as the Japanese voter comes to view elections as 
more than mere popularity contests, there is no great 
likelihood that the political parties will formulate co- 
herent policies or will be able to act as units within the 
Diet. Meanwhile, given the continuing majority which 
the conservative factions have enjoyed in the postwar 
period, the stabilization of Japanese politics will de- 
pend on the fashioning of shifting conservative ma- 
jorities within the Diet. 

In the first half year’s accomplishments of Hato- 
yama’s administration, a novel pattern can be seen. In 
the field of domestic politics, as represented by the 
budget and constitutional revision, the government has 
found that when the chips are down, the Liberal Party 
will provide it with necessary support. On the other 
hand, normalization of relations with the Soviet Union, 
Hatoyama’s imost significant démarche in foreign af- 
fairs, is, at the policy level, supported by the Socialist 
Parties. How long the Premier can continue this balanc- 
ing act can be answered only by several “ifs.” If the 
London negotiations come to a successful conclusion, 
and if an at least partial merger of Democratic and 
Liberal adherents takes place either within the frame- 
work of a newly organized political party or within a 
coalition Cabinet, Hatoyama’s tenure could be lengthy. 
Merely to mention these two conditions, however, 
serves to indicate the delicacy of his position. 
~ 22 149,541. Shirabe, 1955, p. 131. I am indebted to Profes- 


sor Kyogoku of Tokyo University for clarifying comments on 
certain aspects of behavior among Japanese voters. 


Japan has been at a political crossroads for some 
time. One road would lead to a renewal of the era of 
reform which was dominant during the early postwar 
years, the other to a return to the traditional prewar 
pattern. The possibility of a bridge between the two 
cannot be dismissed but would in effect mean con- 
tinuance of the stalemate which has been the pattern 
for the last several years. Normalization of relations 
with the USSR and revision of the Constitution are 
one possible synthesis of competing policy orientations. 
Within the exclusive context of domestic politics, how- 
ever, what remains to be seen is the extent to which 
the continuing conservative majority will be able to 
meet the challenge of the Socialists’ growing power. 
Two alternatives are open to the conservatives. One is 
a policy of suppression. The other is a policy of com- 
petition within the framework of parliamentary govern- 
ment, the fate of which hangs in the balance. 


Mr. Shigemitsu 
in Washington 


OREIGN MINISTER Shigemitsu’s recent visit to the 

United States was motivated in part by reasons of 
domestic politics. If Mr. Shigemitsu could bring home 
a plum from Washington, it would strengthen the some- 
what shaky position of the Hatoyama cabinet and also 
Prime Minister Hatoyama’s chances of securing the 
leadership of a new consolidated conservative party, if, 
as, and when one is formed. Although the talks were 
undoubtedly useful, the results were not spectacular, 
and opinion in Japan as to whether the trip was or was 
not successful appears to be divided strictly on partisan 
lines. 

It is hard to see how the Washington discussions 
could have produced any striking diplomatic victory for 
either Japan or the United States. The course of Jap- 
anese-American relations since the peace treaty became 
effective in 1952 has resembled that of a phonograph 
needle that is stuck in one groove. The United States 
continually urges Japan to speed up rearmament, while 
Japan continually temporizes on the ground of poverty, 
meanwhile soliciting economic support in various forms. 
Both parties realize that they may jeopardize their ob- 
jectives by pressing too hard. Hence neither is satis- 
fied with the rate of progress, but both hesitate to take 
any drastic step that might make things worse instead 
of better. 

Meanwhile rearmament continues to progress at a 
slow pace, but it is no longer the central issue. The 
central issue is the slowly rising tide of national self- 
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assertion in Japan. With increasing urgency Japanese 
governments of whatever party, prodded by public opin- 
ion, are demanding that Japan be treated as a great 
power and an equal partner. This attitude is reflected 
in every phase of Japanese-American relations, whether 
the immediate question under discussion is Japan's de- 
fense budget, her economic position, settlement of her 
debt to the United States for postwar relief, disposal 
of American agricultural surpluses, tariffs, taxation of 
foreigners, the release of war criminals, the return of 
the Ryukyu and Bonin Islands, or Japanese relations 
with China and Russia. It is crystallized in the current 
demand for revision of the security treaty of 1951 and 
the accompanying administrative agreements, and for 
the withdrawal of American troops—at least ground 
troops—-from Japan at the earliest possible date. 

Japan's “defense forces” (land, sea, and air) now 
number around 170,000. A six-year plan prepared by 
the Hatoyama government would enlarge this gradually 
to reach some 260,000 by 1960 (army 180,000, navy 
35,000 men and 12,000 tons, air force 35,000 men and 
1,200 planes). Under this scheme, the Japanese feel, 
all or nearly all United States ground troops could 
safely be withdrawn from Japan by 1958 (Japanese 
units took over Hokkaido in October 1954). According 
to reports the American military authorities find Ja- 
pan’s proposals entirely inadequate, and insist on a 
much more rapid build-up, while the Embassy in Tokyo 
and the State Department are more inclined to sym- 
pathize with Japan’s argument that the country’s econ- 
omy should first be placed on a firmer basis. 

Under the original defense agreement Japan under- 
took to contribute $155 million annually toward the, 
cost of maintaining American troops in the country. 
Last year (ie., Japan's fiscal year, ending March 31, 
1955) this figure was reduced by $7 million. The Ha- 
toyama government pressed urgently for a further re- 
duction in the current year. Unless this were made, it 
was clear, Mr. Hatoyama would have great difficulty 
in keeping his campaign promise that the total defense 
budget (of about $369 million) would not be increased. 
But in March Assistant Secretary of Defense H. Struve 
Hensel, visiting Tokyo, publicly asserted that Japan 
could spend 4 to 5 percent of her gross national pro- 
duct on defense, instead of the 2.5 percent she was 
actually spending. The resulting impasse gocs far to 
account for the sudden proposal that Mr. Shigemitsu 
take a quick trip to Washington just before the impend- 
ing (and already delayed) Diet debate on the budget 
in mid-April. 

Also Japan had been worried by the danger of war 
implicit in the crisis over Quemoy and Matsu, a war 
of which Japan wanted no part. In contrast to the 
United States’ implacable hostility to Communist China, 
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Japan would prefer to accept the status quo of “two 
Chinas.” Though she has a number of grievances against 
Russia—and would like to have American backing in 
her efforts to correct them—she seems to fee! that the 
only way to gain her ends is to negotiate with the 
Soviet Union. Hatoyama, having criticized Yoshida for 
being too much under American influence, but not 
wishing himself to incur serious American displeasure, 
hoped to secure some sort of public statement, reconcil- 
ing Japanese and American views on broad issues of 
Asia policy, that might help him in dealing with a re- 
calcitrant Diet. However, Secretary Dulles did not find 
it convenient to receive Mr. Shigemitsu in the spring, 
possibly because the National Security Council was then 
embarking on a new study of US policy toward Japan.’ 

Despite this setback, an agreement was eventually 
reached whereby Japan's contribution to the upkeep of 
the American forces would be reduced by about $50 
million, on condition that Japan spend $30 million more 
than last year on expanding her own armed forces, and 
$20 million on enlarging airfields for the use of the 
American (and eventually the Japanese) air force. This 
enabled Hatoyama to fulfill his campaign pledge and at 
the same time to make a modest addition to Japan's 
defense establishment. 

The extension of airfields to accommodate jet planes 
was the occasion if not the cause of a dramatic popular 
protest by villagers near the Tachikawa air base, whose 
lands would be affected, This was one of several similar 
incidents, encouraged but apparently not originated by 
Communists and other leftists, which have aroused con- 
siderable public feeling in Japan. Except for the left 
wing, Japanese sentiment is not basically anti-American, 
but the Japanese want to feel that they are masters in 
their own house. 

Japan’s cautiously encouraging response to repeated 
overtures from China and Russia stems at least as much 
from political as from economic, motives. It is true that 
Japanese businessmen are as eager as ever to develop 
trade with China, even though they realize that the pos- 
sibilities are limited. Such trade has in fact been in- 
creasing. Japanese exports to China rose from $648,000 
in 1952 to $19,104,000 in 1954, and imports from 
$14,916,000 to $40,764,000 in the same period. The 
trade could be somewhat further expanded if the United 
States would consent to reducing the list of exports 
barred as strategic, as Japan desires. But this demand, 
widely heard in Japan, reflects a deeper feeling. No 
Japanese, whatever his politics, enjoys seeing his coun- 
try’s decisions depend on those of the United States. 
Even those, the majority, who support the American 
alliance would prefer to see Japan pursuing an inde- 
pendent policy within the alliance, as Britain does in 

1 See report by Gordon Walker in Christian Science Moni- 
tor, April 4, 1955. 
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NATO. Part of such a policy would be to come to some 
sort of arrangement to “normalize” relations with Ja- 
pan’s two near and strong neighbors, without breaking 
her ties with the United States. 

This is what the Hatoyama government is trying to 
do in the current conversations in London for a peace 
treaty with Russia, The general détente following the 
Geneva meeting of heads of states provides a more fa- 
vorable atmosphere for such efforts than formerly pre- 
vailed. The Japanese government—even that of Hato- 
yama, who won the premiership in part by calling for 
a more independent policy—is evidently keeping in 
close touch with the United States during the London 
talks. This may reflect the attitude of Foreign Minister 
Shigemitsu, who is reputed to be more pro-American 
than his chief; or it may merely illustrate Japan’s use 
of what, for a presently weak country, is the obvious 
tactic of playing both ends against the middle. 

Paradoxically, as Japan grows economically stronger 
her bargaining power in Washington is in some sense 
weakened, since she can less easily argue that without 
American assistance she faces economic collapse. Dur- 
ing the last year and a half her balance of payments 
position has greatly improved. In 1954, despite a decline 
in U.S. “special procurement” orders, receipts from 
visible and invisible exports rose by $189 million, while 
payments fell by $104 million. The result was a favor- 
able balance of $100 million, contrasting with a deficit 
of $194 million in the previous year. At the end of 1954 
Japan’s foreign exchange holdings, including credit bal- 
ances, had reached $1,060 million, a gain of $300 mil- 
lion in seven months. A similar trend continued in the 
first six months of 1955, with exports up 23 percent 
and a favorable balance of payments estimated at $130 
million for the period. Foreign exchange holdings at 
the end of June were put at approximately $1,200 
million. 

Despite this remarkable gain in exports, business con- 
ditions in Japan are far from booming. There has been 
little industrial expansion, owing to the government 
poley of tight credit. In fact, a recent writer in the 
Oriental Economist argued that the Dodge “austerity” 
policy had been overdone; Japan’s need now, he as- 
se..ed, is for internal investment on projects that will 
enhance industrial efficiency, with a view to lowering 
costs and improving the terms, rather than merely the 
volume, of foreign trade.* 

Whatever the merits of this argument, there is no 
doubt that Japan still needs further measures to expand 
her export trade. Here the United States has been of 
material assistance in several ways, notably through a 
serits of trilateral negotiations with fourteen countries 


2 Nebutane Kiuchi, “Expanding Economy without Infle- 
tion,” Oriental Economist, July 1955, p. 351. 
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that are members of GATT.’ The principle of these 
deals is that if Norway, for example, will make a tariff 
concession to Japan, the United States will make an 
equivalent concession to Norway, in return for which 
the United States will receive a concession from Japan. 
Not unexpectedly, these efforts have elicited protests 
from the American textile industry, which has not shared 
in the recent prosperity. They bore fruit, however, in 
Japan’s formal admission to GATT in August. The 
United States has also made certain off-shore purchases 
in Japan, and has encouraged the idea of using Ameri- 
can economic aid funds to promote trade between Japan 
and its neighbors in south and southeast Asia. However, 
at the Simla conference in May (inspired by former 
FOA director Harold Stassen and called by India to 
discuss the use of: American funds to promote regional 
trade) projects of this nature presented by Japan fell 
largely on deaf ears. 

In public statements during his visit to the United 
States Mr. Shigemitsu affirmed that the American al- 
liance was the keystone of Japan’s foreign policy, but 
asked for revision of the present arrangements. He also 
brought up various Japanese desiderata, such as return 
of the Ryukyu and Bonin islands and release of war 
criminals, and explained Japan’s attitude toward China 
and Russia. The joint communiqué issued after his 
talks in Washington accepted the principle of eventual 
treaty revision and progressive withdrawal of American 
ground forces, contingent on Japan’s becoming strong 
enough to contribute substantially to her own defense. 
There was “agreement on the desirability of establish- 
ing a general formula” for progressive reduction of 
Japan’s contribution to the cost of US forces in the 
country, and it was stated that a settlement was near 
on Japan’s relief debt to the United States. Simultane- 
ously, the United States announced the release of 
twenty-two Japanese war criminals. 

The communiqué seems likely to become a subject 
of controversy in Japan, especially the clause stating 
that Japan should eventually “assume primary respon- 
sibility for the defense of its homeland and be able to 
contribute to the preservation of international peace 
and security in the western Pacific.” According to the 
New York Times, Washington officials “explained that 
this meant Japanese troops might ultimately under 
some circumstances be sent outside the Japanese islands 
‘to play the partnership role we have worked for for 
some time.’” This naturally called forth violent pro- 
tests from the Japanese left-wing opposition, and it was 
later explicitly denied in both Tokyo and Washington 
that Japan had assumed any obligation to send troops 


3 Burma, Canada, Ceylon, Chile, Denmark, the Dominican 
Republic, West Germany, Indonesia, Italy, Norway, Pakistan, 
Peru, Sweden, and Uruguay. 
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outside her own borders. The question may, however, 
continue to plague the Hatoyama government and can- 
cel other gains reaped in Shigemitsu’s trip to Washing- 
ton. As suggested in Dr. Baerwald’s article above, the 
position of the Hatoyama cabinet is unstable. But what- 
ever government eventually succeeds it—short of a uni- 
fied Socialist cabinet with a comfortable majority— 
Japan's present attitude of demanding greater freedom 
of action within the framework of a free world alliance 
is not likely to change materially in the near future. 
MIRIAM S. FARLEY 


BOOKS ON THE PACIFIC AREA 


MINORITY PROBLEMS IN SOUTHEAST ASIA. By Vir- 
ginia Thompson and Richard Adloff. Issued under the aus- 
pices of the Institute of Pacific Relations. Stanford: Stan- 
ford University Press. 1955, 295 pp. $4.00. 


The indefatigable team, the Adloffs, have here turned their 
attention to a related group of problems arising from the 
presence of some minorities in Burma, Thailand, “Indochina,” 
Malaya, including Singapore, and Indonesia. This study, 
though ethnically orientated, is not anthropological in the 
manner of Embree and Thomas, Ethnic Groups of Northern 
Southeast Asia. Rather it carries forward the examination (of 
one group) pioneered in the period since World War II by 
Victor Purcell in The Chinese in Southeast Asia, In addition 
to the Chinese, the authors present political, economic and 
population data on the Indians, the Malays of South Thailand, 
the Thais outside of Thailand, Christian Minorities, the Ara- 
kanese in Burma and the Ambonese in the Moluccas. 

Faced by an embarrassment of riches, they decided to in- 
clude such studies which would illustrate “how minorities 
through their geographical location or their religious affilia- 
tion or both can create an internal situation that has inter- 
national complications.” By this criterion their inclusion of 
the overseas Chinese is understandable. This reviewer, how- 
ever, would have welcomed a replacement for the Chinese 
because the latter have already been the subject of a numbr 
of studies (Purcell, Coughlin, Landon, Skinner, Linebarger, 
etc.), wheveas, despite the comments of the authors, the Karens 


people are overwhelmingly Buddhist (a few are Muslims) 
and culturally Burmese. There is a rather insubstantial and 
dwindling political opposition, the Independent Arakanese 
Political Group (IAPG) to the present U Nu government. 
The IAPG must not be confused with the now-decimated and 
dispersed Mujahid rebellious bandits, a Muslim 

roots in East Pakistan, numbering at a peak not 

400 to 500, who tried to carve out of the borderland 

East Pakistan and Burma a dacoit barony. 
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Edwin F. Stanton (“Spotlight on Thailand,” Foreign Affairs, 
October 1954) there has been little published on this problem. 

In sum, Minority Problems in Southeast Asia is intrinsically 
useful and certainly helps to point the way for more detailed 


FRANK N. TRAGER 


ECONOMIC CHANGE IN THAILAND SINCE 1850. By 
James C. Ingram. Issued under the auspices of the Institute 
of Pacific Relations. Stanford: Stanford University Press. 
1955. 254 pp. $5.00. 


Students of economic development should take a close look 
at this pioneering inquiry into Thailand's economic history 
over the past century. It will unsettle a number of pet theories 
about the dynamics of growth. Unlike most of Asia, Siam pre- 
served its formal independence after 1850. An »nlightened 
monarchy opened the country to Western influence. It abol- 
ished slavery. It modernized law, finance and education in 
increasing degree. It refrained from abusing its currency and 
taxing powers, Peace and order were maintained. The nation 
was spared the difficulties occasioned in China and India by 
their huge size and internal disunity. There was plenty of 
vacant land to absorb the growth in population. Bangkok stood 
near a great crossroads of world trade. What happened? 

Professor Ingram has combed the records—they are disap- 
pointingly meager—to reconstruct the main outlines of the 
story. He tells it simply and persuasively. Rice production per- 
haps quadrupled over a century, as exports grew and a moncy 


We are indebted to the authors for the long chapter (pp. 
59-133) on the overseas Indians whose role in Southeast Asia 
has been, relatively to the Chinese, understudied; and for 
“spotlighting” (the word is theirs) the danger which may 
arise in that inland, mountainous area which once was the 
center of the Thai kingdom of Nangchao. The Thais of Siam 
are ethnically and religiously related to the Shans of Burma, the 
Laotians, and the southern Yunnanese. Communist China is 
stirring up trouble in this area with its Thai Nationality Au- 
tonomous People’s Government, as it also is doing with its 
Autonomous Kachin and Karen States, both of Burma. Ex- 
cept for an article by former U. S. Ambassador to Thailand 
economy spread into the hinterland. Techniques of farming 
changed very little over a century, however. Crop expansion 
came mainly from the cultivation of new land as peasant 
families doubled in number. This was the chief entrepreneurial 
response of the Thai people themselves to the new opportunity. 
Other exports also developed—tin, teak and rubber. These 
were financed and managed largely by Europeans and Chinese 
immigrants. So, too, were most of the few private factories 
of Burma, cmitted from this study but obviously eligible for organized before World War II, as well as the bulk of the 
it, have received little scholarly attention. Apart from this, private trade and finance. A small Thai elite created in the 
the inclusion of the “Arakanese” of Burma is open to question, _— process of Westernization showed little interest or aptitude in 
for they are not a “minority” in any senses used by the au- business. It entered the civil service and other professions. In 
thors. They are of the same Tibeto-Burman group as the ma- the indigenous sector of the dual society that grew up power 
jority of Burma’s population, and though there is a larger came to be monopolized by the Army and the police. 
admixture of Indian background in the Arakan area, the Not much “development” took place, the author concludes. 
“Economic changes were in volume rather than in kind.” The 
very abundance of rice lands, for one thing, made it posible 
for an independent peasantry to multiply contentedly, in tra- 
ditional pursuits, largely free of tenancy and debt (except in 
the Bangkok area), There were other more positive deter- 
rents from abroad. The tariff was limited by treaty to 3 
percent until 1926, and British Financial Advisers long in- 
sisted on very conservative, passive policies of government 
finance. Most difficult to judge is whether the Thai people 
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would have responded more vigorously to commercial and i- 
dustrial opportunities had Chinese immigrants not been en- 
couraged to flock in and virtually monopolize the newer fiekds 
of entrepreneurship. Ingram hesitates to say. He sees the de- 
terrent effects on indigenous enterprise. But he is not sure that 
the Thai, left to themselves, would have done very much. A 
postscript chapter sketches the new spending and development 
policies undertaken by the Thai Government since 1950 in 
its first real break with tradition. 


Princeton University WILLIAM W. LOCKWOOD 


CRUSADE IN ASIA. By Carlos P. Romulo. New York: John 
Day. 1955. 309 pp. $4.00. 


The central theme of Carlos Romulo’s latest book is the 
threat of Communism, of which he first became aware on 
the international front—at the San Francisco meeting in 
1945 which saw the birth of the United Nations. In warning 
of the dangers of Communism to Asia, he speaks with strong 
conviction. Nevertheless, he makes two significant points about 
Communism in Asia which the rest of the world should not 
ignore. The first is the more familiar one: the desire of Asian 
countries to be freed from alien (white) domination and to 
raise their living standards—a desire which Moscow played 
upon with its empty promises of food and freedom from 
foreign rule. “Ideology meant nothing to the common man 
of Asia, who in fact had for countless centuries possessed a far 
better ideology of ethics and morals than anything that had 
originated in Moscow.” But he did know hunger and hard 
work and injustice—and “for these he blamed the White 
Man.” 

The other side of the Communist coin is usually overlooked. 
This is the side that Romulo saw in his own country, where 
the national government had been riddled by corruption, 
scandals, greed and graft; where many Filipino officials 
showed as little concern for the welfare of their fellow country- 
men as the worst white imperialist had ever displayed any- 
where. Such conditions as these strengthened the Philippine 
Communist movement. The Huks rose in strength as Philippine 
' governmert corruption reached “an all-time high" and its 
prestige an “all-time low.” “The petty grafters who betrayed 
their government . . . were guiltier than the Huks, for they 
were placed in what should have been positions of trust... . 
These are the men who should wear the Communist brand!” 

Romulo’s part in the 1953 clections, as recounted here, 
should add to his stature as a devoted citizen of the Philippines. 
He admits frankly that “beyond all else” he longed to be 
President of the Philippines, His respect for Ramon Magsaysay, 
the Liberal candidate (to whose personal story he devotes 
several chapters), was mingled with misgivings about his 
inexperience in government and world affairs. Yet when it 
appeared that Romulo’s candidacy on the new Democratic 
ticket was drawing support from Magsaysay, he withdrew 
from the presidential race and became campaign manager 
for the Nationalist-Democratic coalition with Magsaysay head- 
ing the coalition ticket. For Romulo believed that a return of 
the Quirino forces to power would herald another period of 
graft and corruption which would result in revolution—Com- 
munism. 

Assaying the “forces of Freedom” in Asia, Romulo in- 
cludes the Philippines, Thailand and Pakistan. He does not 
include the Japanese, doubting that “an ancient imperialism 
like Japan has been democratized after seven short years of 
military occupation!” He does not rule out the “uncom- 
mitted peoples of Asia”-—the Indians, Burmese, Indonesians 
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hungry for peace, and many of them will “side with de- 
mocracy if America can gain their faith once more.” 

The history of the Manila Treaty is outlined and the text 
of the treaty is included in an Appendix. The text of the 
Pacific Charter is also given (p. 281). These two documents, 
the author believes, mark “the final victories” of the crusade 
in the Philippines. 


New York CATHERINE PORTER 


NO FLIES IN CHINA. By George Stafford Gale. New York: 
William Morrow and Company. 1955. 191 pp. $3.00. 


As a report of a recent trip to Red China, this book is a 
disappoinyment. It contains few facts that are not already 
quite well known. As the author frankly admits, “you do not 
need to go to China to know these things” (p. 173). 

The author, a correspondent for the Manchester Guardian, 
is one of seven newspaper reporters who went to China in 
1954 with the Attlee-Bevan British Labor delegation. While in 
China, they were with the delegation only on certain occasions, 
and so the author has very little to say about the activities of 
the delegation. Even from the standpoint of an individual's 
trip to China, the book does not tell a connected story of 
personal experiences. At best, it may be considered as the 
random notes of a hurried tourist. 

The author, however, is honest in his views. He says he 
started out with definite prejudices and “they were not much 
changed” by the trip (p. 29). “Now for the life of me,” he 
concluded in his book, “I cannot see that Englishmen or 
Americans have much to gain from getting close together 
with the Chinese and Russians of today” (p. 141). 

Perhaps he was overcome by the summer heat. He did not 
even indulge in the sightseeing trips of the tourist. In Shang- 
hai, he confined his contacts to a few remaining members of 
the foreign colony, and in Hangchow he failed to see the 
beauty of the West Lake. 

Nevertheless, a patient reader does find here and there in- 
teresting glimpses into actual conditions in China today. The 
section on the status of British firms in China, the story of a 
party in the British Embassy, and the report of a few inter- 
views are among the more informative portions of the boox. 
University of Southern California THEODORE HSI-EN CHEN 
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